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Tbe intercourse of ciTilized nations by travel and commerce, Vj enter- 
prises of beoerolence, by intercbangea of art, science and literature, bas 
woven tbeir sympatbies, habits and interests into tbe web of a vast and 
glorioas brotberbood. They form one community, one great family. 
Christendom has already become, in many important respects, a confed- 
eracy of nations; and sooner or later tbey must have a common tribunal 
to regnlate tbeir intercourse without the sword, and to watch over their 
common interests. They deeply need it now; and tbey might come at 
once under its supervision with little or no violence to tbeir present 
habits. For tbe frequent resort of late to mediation, arbitration and 
other pacific expedients for tbe adjustment of their difficulties has paved 
the way for the speedy establishment of a Congress embracing all 
Christendom —irf//ia?n. Ladtl. 



The idea of a Congress of Nations with a High Court of Judicature is 
as practicable as Its consummation is confessedly dear to the friends of 
universal peace.— CAaWes Sumner. 



A day will come when bullets and bombshells will be replaced by votes, 
by the universal suffrage of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a 
great Sovereign Senate, which will be to Europe what the Parliament is to 
England, what the Diet is to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly is 
to France. — Victor Hugo. 



A Regular International Advisory 
Congress-* 

It was not nntil comparatively recently that writorH 
on the Btil>ject began to take account of international 
congresses and conferences as sources of international 
law. Our distinguished American authority, Henry 
Whfaton, does not, even in the last edition of his work, 
mention them among the sources. This is true of all 
the writers of forty years and more ago. 

But so rapidly have these congresses and oonferences 
developud in frequency and importance during the last 
generation that they have begun to force themselves 
upon the attention of intcrnutional law writers, though 
as yet they have received bnt scant notice. One of our 
latest American writers, Mr. Ilanuis Taylor, in his ex- 
tended treatise on public international law, published 
only two years ago, catalogues five sources, and places 
congresses and conferences in the first category, along 
with arbitration tribunals, etc. It is almost certain that 
every future writer will closely follow his example. 

There is nothing more significant in the recent history 
of internntionai relations than these gatherings of the 
oflicial representatives of governments, whether they be 
considered from the point of view of their personnel, 
their number and frequency, the ends for which they 
have been assembled, or the wide and increasing in- 
fluence which they have exercised upon the altitude of 
the nations towards each other, and in the extension of 
the reign of law among them. It is a bit curious, there- 
fore, that so little attention has been given to them, to 
the grounds of their existence, and their bearing on the 

•A p»per read &t the Twenc>-Qr&t Confereoce of the iDternatlonal 
Law AHsucIatlon, Antwerx). Belgium, September 30, 1093. 



f present and fntnre development of oivilization in its 
arger world-aspects. They have not even been cata- 
logued, muph less studied and interpreted. 

I have made and have here a list of the more im- 
portant uf these naeetings since 1815, to the nuraher of 
thirty-three.* The nnmber is actually considerably 
greater than this, if one reckon in certain smaller con- 
gresses of considerable importance, and the periodic 
meetings of those which have become established institu- 
tions for Llie promotion of single ends, a.s the congresses 



*LlBT OF IkTBB^ATIOMAL COMOBESSKS and CONKEHE29CE8. 

ISli). The Congress of Vlcnua, which arljusted the questions 
left by the X»pu1uoaic catiip:ii^nt$. 

1S22, The Congress of Verona, for the promotion of the pur- 
poses of the Holy Alliance. Preliminai-y conferences 
of the allies had beeu held at Paris iu 1315, at Aix-la- 
Cliapelle in 1818, and at Troppaii in 1820. 

1825. Tbe Conference of St* Petersburg;;, which prepared the 
way for the independence of Greece. 

1831. The Conference of London, which made QoUand and 
Belgium independent nations, 

1856. The Congress of Paris, which disposed of the questions 
entailed by the Crimean War. 

1864. The Geneva Congress, which established the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society. 

1867. The Conference of London, which neutralized the 
Grand Uucliy of Luxemburg. 

1808. Tlie Conj^ress of St, l*etersburg, which ])rovided for the 
restriction of the use of certain types of bullets. 

1871. The Conference of London, which modified tlie Paris 
Treaty of 1S56. 

1874. The Congress of Urusseis, whicii prepared a restate- 
ment and improvement of the laws of war. 

1874, The First International Postal Congress, held at Berne, 
which urgaui^ed the Universal Postal Union. 

1875. The Metrical Diytlnmatio Cong:reH8 at Paris, wliich pre- 
pared the International Metric Convention, and pro- 
vided for the meeting of a general Conference on 
Weights and Measures at Paris, at least every six years. 

1875. The International Telegr.iphic Conference at St. Peters 

burg. 
1677. The Conference of Constantinople, in the intcresta of 

the rights of the Forte's Christian subjects. 




o'rtliG Universal Postal Union and tbose on 
and Measures. 

Of the thirty-Uiree whidi I have listed, only six oc- 
curred iu the tifty years froiri 1815 to 18G5. All of 
these were for politioal ends, except the Geneva Hed 



1878. 



188y. 

1890. 
189:;. 



1892. 



The Congress of Berlin, whicli modified tlie treaty of 
San SteCauo after the Uusfio-TurkiHli War, and rear- 
ran|;ed the map of Eastern Europe, 
International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited by 
the Uuiteil States. 

InteiDatu)nal Monetary Conference at Paris, invited by 
the United States and France. 

The Berlin West African Congress, wliich set up the 
Congo Free State. 

International Prime Meridian Conference at Washing- 
ton, invited by the United States and attendeil by 
representatives from twenty-six nations. 
The Marine Conference of Washington. 
The flrat Pan-American Conference at Washington. 
The Brussels .-Vnti Slavery Conference. 
Intematioual Sanitary Conference at Venice, the pro- 
tocol drawn hy wliich was signed by the delegates of 
- fifteen nations. 

Brussels InternatioDal Monetary Conference, In which 
twenty nations were represented; called by the United 
States nnder an act of Congress. 

International Sanitary Conferenee at Dresden, in which 
nineteen nations were represented. 

naj;ue Conference on Code of Private International 
Law, iu whicli thirteen powers were rejjreBented. Sim- 
ilar ConferoDcoa were held at The Ilapue In IsiM and 
1900, under the auspices of the Xetherlands government. 
The Universal Postal Congress held at Washington and 
attended by representatives from every nation on the 
globe. 

The Hague Peace Conference, which providi^d for tlie 
organization of the Permanent International Court of 
Arbitration. 

'I'ho Brussels Sugar Congress, which provided for the 
abolition of sugar bounties. 

The second Pan-American Conference, held in Mexico 
City. 

Ostend Congress of Comn»proe and Industry, under tho 
auspices of Belgium. 
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Cross Congress of 1864; though the Congress of Paris 
in 1850 went ooneiderably outside of the purely political 
sphere and dealt with queationa of permanent general 
international interest. Seven of the thirty-three were 
held during the next decade, from 1866 to 1875. Only- 
two of these were strictly political, the othern dealing 
with the restriction of certain types of bullets, witli the 
laws of war, the postal service, weights and measures, 
and telegraphic cummuriication. The remaining twenty 
have been held within the last twenty years, an average 
of one a year for the whole period. Of these twenty 
only two, the Congress of Berlin in 1878 and the Berlin 
West African Congress of 1884, were strictly political. 
The other eighteen, and all of the congresses which I 
have not included in the list, have dealt for the most 
part with the large permanent interests of the nations in 
their relations with one another, — with money, com- 
merce, slavery, navigation, sanitation, quarantine, penol- 
ogy, the postal service, arbitration, the laws and customs 
of war on land and sea, industrial property, sugar 
bounties, private international law, intercommunication, 
etc. 

Several important facts will be noticed in the study of 
these congresses : Plrst, the political element has largely 
disappeared from them, their work in recent years being 
practically wholly concerned with important humani- 
tarian interests. In the second place, they have become 
more and more legislative or quasi-legislative, treaties 
and conventions being based with increasing frequency 
on their labors. In the third place, they have increased 
rapidly in frequency and in the number of nations repre- 
sented in them. Scarcely a year passes now without an 
official international congress or conference, and not in- 
frequently two are called within the same twelvemonth. 
In the congresses of the International Postal Union, the 
next one of which is to be held at Home in 1004, all the 
organized governments of the world are now represented. 



In several of the others which have been held, nearly all 
of the important powers of the world have taken piirt. 

The chief point of interest, however, in the congresses 
is the conditions which have given rise to them. In 
general termn, the cause lying behind them may bo stated 
to be the increasingly numerous, close and intricate re- 
lations of the nations with one another — relationn eco- 
nomic, commercial, industrial, soientitic, social, religious, 
educational, philanthropic, etc. The connections and 
dealings of tlie nations with one another, formal and in- 
formal, which recent inventions and discoveries have 
brought about, now constitute a mass so great and so 
intertwined that it is nearly iraposaihle for any one of ns, 
by any symbols whatever, to give himself any adequate 
conception of them. The problems growing out of these 
multiplied relations have become so numerous, ko large 
and far reaching in their bearings, that the governments 
can deal with theiu directly only in a very inadequate 
way ; in fact, with only a few of them at all. They liave 
found themselves compelled to invite tlie meeting of 
capable representatives from the various interested na- 
tions, who could take the questions in hand, sit down 
with them, and give them adequate consideration. Ne- 
cessit}' has not, however, constituted the whole cause. 
A part of the w?o^(/' of these assemblies — and not the 
least worthy part — ban been the growing interest of the 
peoples in each other, tlieir increasing regard for justice 
and fairne88, their deepening desire to promote every- 
where the welfare of men as men. 

In the present condition of the world all these causes 
are sure to work with greater force and continuity in the 
immediate future than they have done in the past, and 
international assemblies with at least jiowers of delibera- 
tion and recommendation are sure to be hereafter in some 
form a part of the normal order in international affairs. 

In view of this fact the question naturally arises 
whether the time has not come wlien the nations — the 
important powers of the world at least — should proceed 
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to establish by joint action something more definite and 
orderly than these irregular assemblies called from time 
to time on the initiative of single governments and, 
though doing their work with considerable measure of 
success, still lacking the advantages which pernmneuce 
and regularity give. 

It will be generally conceded, without doubt, that in 
the growing rapproc/ientent and nnity of the different 
parts of the world the logical outcome of the niimer(»UR 
congresses and conferences which have been held will 
in time be a regularly organi/^ed congress of some tyj>e, 
meeting at stated intervals and composed of delegates 
from practically all the governments of the ivorld. The 
time may yet be a good way off^ notwithstanding the 
rapid movement of events in these days, when an inter- 
national assembly with legislaiive functions can be organ- 
ized, though the idea of such a parliament has been 
gaining ground ever since the days of Kant, But is not 
the time at hand, in the swift progress of events, when 
the large and Tinmerous coTunion interests of the peoples 
demand the creation of an international body such as is 
here suggested — a stati'd congress of governmental 
representatives of Itigh character and ability who shall 
sttidy, systematically and thoroughly, and make recom- 
mendations to the governments upon the weighty prob- 
lems constantly arising in the international sphere? 
Such a congress, while crystallizing into regular form 
what has long been the practice of the governments, 
would not require the sacrifice of any of the sovereignty 
of the separate states, as it now exists. All the measures 
recoramended would require ratification by the separate 
governments before becoming public law, as do those of 
the special congresses held, 

It is anomalous certainly, in tlio history of judicial 
institutions, that a permanent court for the adjustment 
of international controversies has l>een established and 
inaugurated without the previous organization of any 
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sort of lawmaking body. Logically the legislative organi- 
sation, even if only an advisory one, ought to have come 
first. In the early days of the international peace move- 
ment, sixty years and more ago, the idea of a congress 
of nations always went along with that of a court of 
nations, as if the two institutions were the necessary 
complements of each other. Are they not indeed such? 
The U(i hoc arbitrations of the past century, as they 
** grew and muUipHed,*Med naturally and necessarily to 
the organization of the permanent court. The develop- 
ment of lul hoc congresses and conferences, beginning at 
the sanie period and running parallel with that of the 
arbitnuions, has been, as indicated above, quite as rapid 
and remarkaVde. By every analogy they ought to 
eventuate in the same way, in a regular and permanent 
organixation. The two series of events are, in fact, only 
parts of the same movement. The same spirit is behind 
them; the same public Hcntiment, producing and pro- 
duced, has attended them ; the same great ends of hu- 
manity are being attained through them. 

The force of these considerations led last winter in 
Boston to a memorial to the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts asking that steps be taken by that body 
looking to the early creation of such a c<tngres». Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the memorial a joint resolution * 
was passed by both Ilouses of the Massachusetts Legis- 

•C0MX10NWEAL.TJ1 OF Massaciilsetts. 

IN THK YKAU NISETEKN nUXnilED AND THHEE. 

RESOLUTIONS 

RELATIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 

OOMJKKSS. 

ReHolpcit, That the Tonpress of the United States he re- 
(jueHted to authorize the President of the Uaited States to 
iuvite the i^overnineats of the world to join io estaljlishing, in 
whatever way they may judge expedient, an intfruational 
congress, to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon ques- 
tions of common iuterent to the nations and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to tlie governments. 



